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Appearances Deceitful. 
A TALE. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF KOTZEBUE.} 


(CONCLUDED.) 


Her inexorable husband would not 
even see the child. He sent it to the wife 
ofa boor, and ordered :t to be educated as 
an orphan. The gardener’s wife quitted 
Emilia two weeks after her delivery ; the 
Countreturned to the city, and the wretch- 
ed victm remained a prey to consuming 
misery for more than three years, 

Jt was at this time that Baron T—, her 
brother, a Major in the Brunswick service, 
returned from America. He loved his sis- 
ter sincerely, and Count Z** had been the 
friend of “this early years. He therefore, as 
soon as possible after his return, obtained 
leave of absence for a few months, and 
hastened to embrace his relations. Accus- 
tomed to see his brother’s house the seat of 
pleasure; accustomed there to find an en- 
tertaining circle of both sexes, drawn toge- 
ther by the Count’s aflability and ho spitali- 
ty; he was not a little surprised to perceive 
the door shut, which formerly was ever o- 
pen. Ele imagined, however, it might be 
Caused by some little excursion of pleas- 
knocked at the door; a misera- 


ure, 
ble Swiss opened it.-— Is vour master at 
home ??—** Yes,” replied the porter. “At 


home is he ?” said the Baron. ‘“ Well, so 
much the better.” 

ered: no footman opened the 
no lady’s maid tripp i ay h to mec« ‘t 
no lap-cog barked: no parrot chat 


ali was dead, as in the habita- 
7 


He ent 
dor r: 
him: 


rod. 
(ered : all, 





tion ofamiser. He walked into the Vount’s 
room, and found him sitting on a sofa,with 
his eyes rivetted on Emilia’s picture, which 
hung opposite to him. 

Starting, as from an oppressive dream, 
he staggered towards the Baron, burst into 
his arms in speechless agony, and pressed 
him with fervour to his heart. At the same 
moment a flood of tears gushed from his 
eyes; for time had converted his rage into 
melancholy. 

‘¢ Brother,” exclaimed Baron T—, “what 

seans allthis? Your house is now no more 
the same, and you—scarce can I recognize 
you. Where is that manly bloom which 
once adorned your cheek ? Those frighttul 
looks forebode some terrib le crlamity. 
Where is my sister*” ‘ Ah!” sighed the 
Count. The ‘Baron started, and hastily 
demanded—* Is she dead ?”—‘* To me she 
is dead,” returned Gustavus. ‘ Explain 
yourself,” said her brother. “ Alas !” cri- 
ed he, “ the grave of her honour was the 
grave of my peace.” — Displeasure lowered 
upon the Baron’s forehead. ‘* Her honour! 
—Is it possible!—No, it cannot be.” 
“ And yet thus it is,” cried the unfortunate 
deluded Count. Sebbing, and scarce able 
to articulate his words, he related to the 
friend of his youth, the brother ef his still 
heloved I milia, the adventure of that hate- 
ful eve of All Saints, his anguish, his fury, 
and his revenge. 

Baron T— stood fixed in gloomy speech- 
less meditation, shuddering at the convic- 
tion of his sister’s infidelity, and in vain 
seeking any means of vindication. ‘“ For 
ever cursed then,” cried he at last, be the 
whole hypocritical sex! What look can be 
the look of innocence if Emiita’s was not? 
Brother, be a man. Torget a worhan un- 
worthy of your love. Let no recollection 
of a faithless wife intrude upon th € joys of 
youth which beckon to you from every side. 








Z* w 9 


You have concealed this affair, you have 
thereby -spared the honour of my family, 
for which I thank you; and now, from this 
moment Emilia’s dead, her name is for ever 
banished from our conversation.” 

Baron 1— kept his promise.—-The name 
of the Countess never fell from his lips: 
and though a secret sorrow likewise preye« 
on him; although the wasted form of his 
once so much loved sister often floated in 
his sight, yet he assumed a cheerful! look, 
and together with his brother, rushed from 
one vortex of dissipation into another. * 

One day they happened to be sauntering 
in an open walk in the city, where noble- 
men and beggars, and persons of every de- 
scription promiscuously paraded ; suddenly 
the Count espied a priest, pale, emaciat- 
ed, and supporting himself upon a stick,— 
‘* Heavens!” cried he “ see, that is Emi- 
lia’s confessor.” 

Baron T— started, looked fearfully to- 
wards him, and was silent: Come, dear 
T—,” said Gustavus, alter a pause; “ let 
us tear the wound once more open. I will 
address him. 1 will prove to him that | am 
well acquainted with every particular. He 
will fot acknowledge any thing, but his 
looks will betray him.” 

He seized the Baron’s arm, and drew 
him wines partly agai nst his will.—** Reve- 
rend old man,” commenced the Count, 
“‘ whence the sorrow which I see pourtray- 
ed upon your fallow cheek ?’—-* It is not 
sorrow, my lord,” answered the priest. “I 
stood upen the brink of the grave, bat it 
has pleased the 
turn to this world. 
orcer of my 
first time, stepped into the open air.” 
congratulate you.” said the Count. 
you know me?”— Undonbted 
i have the honour of speaking 
** True,” rephed he, “ 


\lmighty that | should re- 
I am better, and by 
physician, have to-day for the 
ole | 
“ Do 
ly, my lord, 
Count 


\ OU are 


>a 











oa 


aR to the unfortunate Count Z**, 
whose iisery is to you alone no secret.”— 
«* My lord,” stammered Anselmo, ‘‘ pardon 

, 1do not understand you.” The Count 
cast a look of bitter scorn at him,—** You 
mean to say you must not understand me. 
Have you not been surprised that during 
these three years you have not seen my 
wife at the chair of absolution ?”—*« No, 
my lord,” returned the priest, ‘* I have 
not been surprised. She probably bs found 
a man more worthy of her confidence. It 
has hurt me, I will not deny ; for she is a 
noble excellent lady.”—*‘ All in vain, Sir,” 

said Gustaeus, -all in vain ; your secrecy 
is needless. Krow that on that hateful eve 

f All Saints, I myself was concealed 1 
ih church, and heard the vile transaction 
which Emilia confessed to you.—/ know 
that.the lovely youth for six months daily visit- 
ed our bed-chamber; J know that each time he 
escaped while we were at supper. Yon-see, 
Sir, all, allis known. You have pardoned 
her in the name of God, but as I hope for 
pardon from God, 1 cannot.” 

Anselmo raised his hands and eyes to- 
wards heaven. Almighty Providence !” 
exclaimed he, “now do | see why thou 
hast not hearkened to my fervent prayer, 
that I might depart to the habitations of 
peace! Oh! my lord, what have you done? 
Your wile is innocent. You must remem- 
ber young Wildham, the orphan whom you 
educated, and for whom you -ihree years 
since procured an office in the customs. An 
unlawful amour had taken place between 
itm and your maid-servant, and their meet- 
ings. were in your chamber. Her ladyship 
at length detected them. She dismissed 
the servant instantly, but concealed the 
whole from you, because she feared your 
hasty temper, and wished not to ruin the 
young man. Tome she disclosed the whole 
transaction, because her scrupulous con- 

cience reproached her with the idea, that 
the girl, afier her dismissal from your ser- 
vice, might be guilty of more irregula- 
rities.” 

As if thunderstruck, tortured, racked by 
every word which fell from the lips of the 
confessor, stood Count Z**, and trembled 
in every limb. He recollected that young 

Vildham had lately married his wife’s form- 
er servant, and acknowledged a child of 
some years old to be his own. The scales 
fell from his eyes; the mist dispersed ; he 

saw his beloved, saffering, innocent Emi- 
lia, and sunk almost senseless against a 
tree. The Baron, almost as violently agi- 
jated, stood rooted to the spot, and unable 
to speak. The pious. priest immediately 





gave a signal to a hackney coachman, | 


and conducted the brothers to the Count’s 
house. 

Scarce had Gustavus recovered his facul- 
ties, when he called aloud for horses. Dur- 
ing the few moments employed in prepar- 
ing them, he ran to and fro, howling and 
wringing his hands. In vain did the Baron 
and Anselmo endeavour to console him; 
he saw them not; he heard them not. The 
horses arrived at the door; he rushed down 
the steps, threw himself upon one of them, 
and galloped away without looking behind 
him, or asking whether his brother would 
accompany him. 

Baron T— followed him. Away they 
flew over hill and dale, day and night, with- 
out resting a moment longer than was ne- 
cessary to change horses. At midnight, 
after te. second day, they knocked at the 
gates of the castle. 

Emilia, stretched on her bed of straw, 
just started from a terrific dream ;—she 
heard the noise at the gates ;—she heard 
them opened, and again barred.—Hark !— 
The footsteps of many persons echoed thro’ 
the dark and lonesome gatlery which led to 
her prison.—-Hark !—The key clinked in 
the lock of the iron door; the bolt was 
pushed aside; the doer was opened: the 
glare of twenty torches dazzled Emilia’s 
eye.—Scecb!—a writhing man lay at her 
feet —she re scognized her hesband: See! 

—a weeping youth lay in her arms—she 
recognized her brother. Ob! who can de- 
scribe the rapturesof a guiltless soul,whose 
innocence is at length manifest ; of a. tender 
heart, which at once recovers all that is 
dear to it? 

As yet the Count was stretched upon 
the earth, sobbing, and asking whether 
she could ever forgive him.—She embraced 
him—iurgave him—attempted (o raise him 
—in vain—he saw her wan disfigured coan- 
tenance, and buried his own in dust. Emi- 
lia at. last knelt at his side, clasped him in 
her arms with heart-felt afiection, and mix- 
ed her tears with his. Her brother, deep- 
ly moved, surveyed in silence the affecting 
scene, 

After the first storm had subsided, and 
the three happy people had forsaken the 
dreary dungeon, Emilia, with tender anx- 
iety, and in a gentle tone, said to her 
husband, ‘* Where are my children? Are 
they still alive ? It must now be three years 
since [ heard any thing of them.” A 

In repentant agony the count again fell 
at her fect, and swore he was undeserving 
of her pardon. The youngest child, a love- 
ly girl, was immediately brought from the 
boor’s wife. Emilia clasped it in her 
arms, every maternal feejing awoke, and 

’ 
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for the first time tinged her pallid-checks a- 
gain with red. 

The next morning, shortly before their 
departure, the Count commanded his stew- 
ard to destroy the odious turret. and level 
it with the earth. ‘‘No,” said Emilia, 
smiling, and throwing her arm round her 
husband’s neck, “‘ the turret must remain 
as it now is, or where should I have any 
evidence against you ?—These fallen cheeks 
will rise again ;—these pallid lips will re- 
gain their colour ;—these languid eyes will 
recover their former lustre ;—but the tur- 
ret, let the turret remain as it now is,—let 
it be a warning to each traveller who pas- 
ses on this road, never to condemn his wife 
upon appearances.” 


—— 
—— 


EXTRACTS FROM 
Bartolomeo’s Voyage to India. 


(CONTINUED.) 
Description of the different species of 
SERPENTS found in Malabar. 


THE commonest, tho’ not the most poi- 
sonous kind of these animals, found in Ma- 
labar, is the Nallapamba, that is, the beau- 
tiful snake. It is socalled, because it has 
hanging round its neck two pieces of skin, 
which shine like a pair of spectacles, and 
which it can extend over its head like a 
hood or cap. Of this snake there are sev- 
eral varieties. One has a complete cap at 
both sides of its head, and is called Padamu- 
liaven: another is furnished with this cap 
only on one side, and is called Ottapuda- 
ven. <A third kind has a complete cap, but 
is much smaller than the other two, and is 
the most poisonous of all. When these 
snakes attack a man, or fight with the 
Kirri,* they raise themselves up in a per- 
pendicular direction; turn round on their 
tail, whistle, move the upper part of their 
body from side to side, and in that manner 

* Asma!lan‘ma! nct biggerthan a mouse. It appears 
to be the same with the J@bveumon of the ancients. It 
isa mortal enemy to the snakes, which it tormer ‘s till 
they twist themselves together, and lie as if in a state of 
torpor, when it spr'ngs upon them, and seizing them by 
the neck, soon dispa'ches them. During this contest 
the snake raises up half its body, erects its crest, hisses, 
and endeavours to wound its antagonist; but this little 
animal, which is exceedinzly active and sharp-sighted, 
finds rreans to avoid the threatened blow with the ut- 
most dexterity, till the snake at last loses its strength, 
and resigns the victory. This contest I have seeu 
more than once. The XKirri has fine hair of an ash- 
grey colour, a thick tail, a sharp- pointed snows, keen 
eyes, and small cars. Thispretty animal is very much 
attached to man 3. is fond of playing with him; and is 
not soon irritated. It creeps intoevery hole and cor- 
ner; frequently stea's eggs; Nesin wait forthe bats and 
other nicht bires, and never allows any of them to te 
mainin the house where it resides. 

<a 
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endeavour to wound their antagonist. Some 
of these snakesare from three to four, others 
from six to eight palms in length ; but the 
smallest, which the Indians call Caytocu- 
rungni, is the most poisonous. A person 
bit by it dies generally in three or four 
hours; but this depends on the place where 
the wound has been inflicted, whether in 
any of the nobler parts of the body from 
which the poison isconveyed sooner to the 
heart. -With tieriac of Poictiers, and the 
antidote of Madura, I have cured more 
than fifty persons who had been bitten by 
serpents of this kind. When! took charge 
of such patients, | caused them, above all 
things, to be kept under a very warm cov- 
ering, and both the doors and windows to 
be carefully shut, that no cool air might 
touch them. As I knew from experience 
that the poison communicates to the blood 
a deadly coldness, by which it is crudled, 
I made my patients frequently drink warm 
water, and gave them two or three doses 
of theriac or ‘the Madura antidote. Ifa 
perspiration followed, and ii their breath- 
ing became freer, I continued the same 
treatment, making them take theriac and 
warm water. If the whole mass of the 
bleod, however, was already infected iny 
method of cure failed, and the patients in- 
fallibly died. 

The descgiptions given by the ancients, 
of the Aspis, agrees exceedingly well with 
this serpent, and there is reasonto conclude 
that it is the same animal. The wild swine, 
and different kind of fowls, however, eat 
them; but they always leave the head. It 
may be rendered as tame as any domestic 
animal, if a little milk and sugar be daily 
placed before it; it comes then every day 
at certain hours to eat its food ; never offers 
the least injury toany one ; and suffers it- 
self to be taught various tricks. When 
these snakes arrive at any-p!ace where there 
are a great many poultry, they unite to- 
gether, and range themselves in order of 
battle against the enemy. In this respect 
they seem to be guided by the same instinct 
which“induces the buffaloes, as soon as they 
discover a tiger, to form themselves into a 
circle, with their hind parts squeezed close 
together, and thus to present their horns 
to the ravenous animal. This snake is fond 
of frequenting gardens where there are pine- 
apples, by the smell of which it seems to 
be attracted. On the other hand, all snakes; 
without exception, fly from. burning sii- 
phur, and from all plants, roots, and vege- 
tables which emit a strong smell. 
¢ Another poisonous snake is, by the 8 
tives of Malabar, called Viliiheiten, or Va 
lumi, and by some of the: Europeans ret 





ringed snake, because it has several white 
rings around its body. Itis, howev er, only 
two palias in length, and as thick as the 
finger, but exceedingly poisonous. It en- 
ters sitting apartments, and creeps not 
only under tables and chairs, but even un- 
der the beds. 

The snake Ettadimuken is called by the 
Porteguese Cobra de oitto passos, because it 
always contracts itself together, and then 
springs forward eight paces. 

The Cerattapamba, that is, the springing 
snake, is of a small size, perfectly white ; 
always holds its head erect, and when it 
moves, forms its body into a bow. 

Tevi is the name of a beautiful, small, 
striped snake, which‘hurts nobody. When 
one of this kind is killed, a great many of 
the same spec cies resort to the sane place, 
and remaifi in the neighbourhood till their 
deal companion is removed. However 
incredible this circumstance may appear, 
it is certain that an instance of it occurred 
at the seminary of 4mbalacatti, in the pre- 
sence of at least thirty persons. I have 
several times been on the point of killing 
one of these snakes; but the Christians, 
as well as Pagans, always requested me for 
heaven’s sake not to do it, else it would 
be impossible for them to remain tn their 
houses, on account of the great number of 
of snakes which would assemble from all 
quarters, and which they would not get 
rid of for several days. I shail leave it to 
naturalists to explain this singular pheno- 
menon. 

Malapamba, or Perimpamba, the moun- 
tain-snake, found in the Gauts, is alto- 
gether of a dark-brown colour; from thirty 
to forty feet in length, and as thick asa 
fed ox. It has no ‘sects but it devours 
dogs, deer, cows and other aaimals, which 


it seizes by twisting itself round their bo- 


dies. The existence of this monstrous ani- 
mal is beyond all doubt ; for some of them 
have been seen at Vaypur, Cagnarapalli, 
and other places. Sometimes they are 
swept down from the mountains by the 
violence of the streams. Ifa person takes 
a spoonful of the fat of this snake, and 
drinks warm water afterwards, it expels 
the leprosy. 

The Jruiclakuszali is a snake with two 
heads, whatever Charleton and others may 
say tothecontrary. Jn Po rteguese it iscalled 
Cobra de dua: cabe cas, and in Latin, the 4m- 
phisbena. M. Rosier, the commandant at 
Collam, shewed me two snakes of this 
kind, which he preserved in a glass jar. I 


saw one of them alséin the mountains of | and three red rings round its neck. 


Maleatur. Itisa palm or a palm and ahalf 
in-length; has. the colour of withered | 


| leaves; and does not, like 
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other snakes, 
creep straight forwards, bit always rears 
one of its heads, and makes an arch with 
its body when it moves. 

The most poisonous and most dangerous 
of all the Malabar serpents is called the 
Rudhiramandali. This Samscred word tni- 
plies that it is spotted, and that its poison 
forces the blood from the bodies of those 
whom it wounds; for Rudhira signifies 
blood, and Adanduli ornamented w ith: spots. 
The dreadful effects of its, poison is de- 
scribed by Lucan in the following lines : 

Deeply the fierce Haeorrboi's imprest 

Her fatal teeth on Tuilus’ valiant breast : 

The noble youth, with Virtue’s love inspir'd, 

Her, in her Caro, follow’d and admir'd; 

Mov'd by his great example, vow'd to share, 

With him, each chance of ihat disastrous war. 

Aud as when mghty Rome's spsctators meet 

In the full theatre’s capacious seat, 

At once, by secret pijxs and channels fed, 

Rich tinctures gush frm every antique head; 

At once ten thousand saffron currents flow, 

And rain their odours on the crowd below: 

So the warm blood at once from evéry port 

Ran purple poison down, and drain’d the fairting 

heart; 

Blood fails for tears, and o’er his mournful foce 

The ruddy drops their tainted passage trace ; 

Where’er the liquid juice. find a way, 

There streams of blood, there crimson rivers siray; 

His mouth and gushing nostrils pour a flocd, 

And ev’n the pores ooze out the trickling bloo 

in the re«! deluge all the parts lie drown’d, 

And the whole body seems one bleeding wound. * 

In this horrid sitewation I once Saw 2 
young woman of about twenty years of age 
at Verapole. A great number of ‘people 
earnestly requested that [ would endeavour 
to mitigate the sufferings of this unfortu- 
nate girl; but neither theriac, volatile 
alkali, nor the antidote of Madura, could 
be of any service, and she died in the 
course of about three hours. The bite of 
this snake, therefore, produces an effeet 
directly contrary to that produced by the 
bite of the asp. The latter causes the blood 
to coagulate, and to freeze as it were in 
the veins; but the former decomposes it 
entirely, and sets it in such a fermentation 
that it runs from the body, as one may 
say; in the same manner as’ boiling water 
from a kettle that stands over (he fire. No 
remedy has ever yet been discovered for the 
bite of this animal. . 

No less dangerous is another snake called 
Polaven, (not Polaga) the body of which is 
covered with tumours and pustules. ‘Those 


unfortunate persons who are bit by it, sweat 


blood; but with this difference, that it 
oozes from the body in drops. 

The Karuwatla has on its head three 
knobs or excrescences, which form a comb ; 
It is 
an ell in Jength, and of a, shining black 


colour, as far as the eyes, which are of a 
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fiery red, and sparkle with savage wildness. 
It is said that it can kill people merely by 
its look; and, if this be true, it may with 
propriety he called the Malabar basilisk. 
It is found no where but in the Gauts, from 
which it never descends unless when swept 
down by the rains. 

The Cancutti is a small snake, which 
generally makes a spring at the eyes I 
never had an opportunity of seeing this 
snake, or the preceding; but F was assur- 
ed by the natives of Malabar, that both 
kinds are found in the country. 

During my residence at Verapole, I found 
snakes every where, not only in the gar- 
dens but also-in the houses, and even in 
the Patayas, or rice magazines. People, 
therefore, must be always on their guard, 
and keep every thing neat and clean. They 
must also burn frequently strong smelling 
substances, and such in particular as occa- 
sion a great deal of smoke and vapour; for 
these generally take up their abode in pla- 
ces where little attention is paid to clean- 
liness. 

It is well known, that the Indians are 
acquainted with a method of charming ser- 
pents, or of enticing them towards them 
by a certain kind of art. This operation 
I have several times seen, and Ll always ob- 
served that the whole process was perfectly 
natural. The people who charm the snakes 
rub their hands with various kinds of sweet- 
smelling herbs, and employ at the same 
time the assistance of singing and music. 
As soon as the snake, which is acute of 
hearing, as well as sharp-sighted, perceives 
what is doing, it creeps from its hole, be- 
comes as it were inchanted, and twists it- 
self round a slender stick which is present- 
ed te it. The charmer then takes out its 
poison, puts it intoa basket, and carries it 
about through the streets, where it is made 
to amuse the populace with a!l kinds of 
tricks. 


—_——— 
—_—e 


ALBERT: 
AN ORIGINAL TALE. 


(CONTINVED.) 


«+ «ee » Cons der what thou art, 
And know thy duty....... 


TANCRED, upon making the assault 
as pre-concerted, found (contrary to his 
expectation) that Louis took no further 
notice of it than merely planting some can- 
non on the walls to prevent bim from ef- 
fecting an entrance, Afler exerting him- 
self to the utmost, ie found it temipoesible 

either to gain an entrance into the city, or 





to draw the enemy from it. Stung with 
mortification, he was obliged to return to 
his camp, where he remained the whole 
day in the most agonizing suspence, on ac- 
count of the absence of his young friend. 
On the following day he received a letter 
from his enemy : 


** Your base and cowardly attempt has 
failed. The miscreants who so far disgraced 
the noble institution of Chivalry, and the 
sacred name of Knights, are in my power, 
and they shall feel it, if the siege be not 
raised. I give vou three days to consider— 
ifat the end of that period, you do not 
consent, your base hirelings shall be de- 
capitated, and yourself, rendered debile by 
this, will be an easy conquest. I know 
these knights are your chief support. Bat 
if, on the contrary, you consent, I will 
leave you in quiet possession of all your 
rights, excepting, only that you shall be 
feudatory tome. Thus will I satisfy my 
resentment against the brother of Julia. 

LOUIs.” 


The heart of Tancred boiled with in- 
dignation at this infamous instance of the 
rancour of the friend of his youth. He de- 
termined to reject the proposals of the ma- 
licious enemy. He was strengthened in 
this resolution by the herald—< I knew 
Rinaldo,” said he, “ his father was to me 
a benefactor, and I felt glad at being able 
in any manner to requite his kindness. Our 
prince has become so exhausted by his ong 
absence from home, and his soldiers begin- 
ning to mutiny on every side, he will, I 
know, be glad to make a peace on almost 
any terms, for he cannot stand the siege 
many days. By his orders | communicated 
the contents of the letter, you have just 
received, to the two friends. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, they both exclaimed, 
that they would sooner suffer death, than 
that you should submit to such offers: 
They would never live at the expence of 
your honour.” I further told them, that 
my master wished them to second his offers 
with their influence—they were both very 
much enraged at the insult—but gave me 
this letter. 


*¢ Tancred ! 


«Spurn the offers of the base tyrant—we 
will willingly lay down our lives, rather 
than suffer you to become tributary to the 
villainous seducer of the sister of our mas- 
ter, and our friend. 

** ALBERT, 
“ RINALDO.” 


Tancred concluded to send for assistance 


to his {friend Salmaria, who, he knew would 





promptly give it, for the succour of his 
son. 


* Your noble son,” said he, in his Jet. 
ter,” is now a prisoner to Louis—his life 
was offered to him on condition that he 
would exert his influence with me to be- 
come tributary to Louis, but he generous. 
ly treated the proposition with scorn; nay, 
even advised me to prosecute the seige, al- 
though he knew it would be at the expence 
of his life. —A truce of three days is agreed 
upon—send me assistance, or he must per- 
ish, without your help.” 

Towards the close of the second day, 
Salmaria himself, accompanied by most of 
the knights of his court, arrived. Salma- 

vhad informed them ofthe connection be- 
tween Albert and himself, and they all ear- 
nestly entreated that they might be suffered 
to give their assistance;:many of those 
who had been defeated by him at the joust 
were of the number; so much had they 
been charmed with his conduct, during his 
short stay among them. 

Althoug! 4 they were much fatigued by 
the forced march they had made, “yet the 
impatience of Salmaria was not to be curb- 
ed. Although on the verge of three-score, 
he determine 1 once more to put on his ar- 
mour to save his beloved son. 

Now behold the army drawn out—im- 
patient of control, crying out, ‘* Lead us 
to the battle —Let us save our idol—Let 
us punish the tyrant!” 

Behold Salmaria ! 


+ «es He, above the rest, 
In shape and zesture proudly eminent, 
Stands like a tower. 


He exhorts them by all the love they ever 
bore to him—by the sacred banner under 
which they fought—and by the oaths they 
had taken, to fight valiantly and courageous- 
ly as became all true and loyal knights. 


But O! my muse! what numbers wilt thou find, 
To sing the furious troops in baitle join’d.* 


* I know no sumébers better adapted “to sing,” &e. 
than those of the snblimz Osstan; [ have accordingly 
mae an extract, which, ene of the first writers in the 
English language has said, that there ** never weve ims 
ges of more awful su>lim‘ty employed to heighten the 
terror of battle.’”” The curious reader may find som? 
thing nearly equal tothem in the 4ih Book of the liad. 

As Auturon’s dark storms pour from two echoing 
hills, so towards each otrer approached the two chief 
As two streams from high rocks meet aad mix, and roat 
on the piain: loud, rough, and dark, in battle, ane 
‘Tancred and Louis; chief-mixed his strokes with caie’, 
and man with man. vez) clanging sounded on steel. 

etmets are cleft om high; blood bursts and smokes 
aroun i. As the noise of the trouzled ocean when roll 
the waves on high; as the last peal of the thuader of 
heavea; such is tue moise of battle. 


[ro EE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


[In the last No, of A/vert, 6th \, from the end, for 
court read camp.) 
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For the Philadelphia Repository. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Parnassus, Aug. 9th, 1801. 
Str, 

I am one of those mortals who are deno- 
minated by the world “ whimsical, odd 
kind of people;”—and, as my story may 
prove entertaining to some of your readers, 
I shall relate it without further preface. 

My father was a gentleman of large for- 
tune, and considerable eminence ina neigh- 
bouring state. I was his only son; and, as 
he was fond and indulgent, to an extreme, 
he resolved to spare no expence upon my 
education. from the first glimmerings of 
reason on my infant years, to thisday, I have 
been distinguished by a peculiarity of tem- 
per: every object that is new attracts me; 
every thing with which I am acquainted 
disgusts me; that which delights me to day, 
will be my aversion on the morrow, In 
short, | am as fickle and inconstant as the 
wind, 

Possessed with an ardent desire of !earn- 
ing, | was svon master of the rudiments of 
the English tongue; but happening acci- 
dentally to meet with a Latin sentence, 
which I did not understand, I resolved up- 
on acquiring that language, and my indul- 
gent father provided me a tutor. 1 applied 
myfelf with wonderful diligence to study, 
had learned the grammar, and had advanc- 
ed three coloquies into Corderii, when my 
teacher happening to express himself in 
Greek, I immediately became enamoured 
of it. My father permitted me to relin- 
quish Latin, and I attacked Greek with 
great resolution: but, unfortunately, be’ore 
the letters of the alphabet were impressed 
on mymemory, I became attached to the 
Hebrew: m vain my tutor represented the 


consequences of my disposition; in vain 


he declaimed upon the energy of the Greek 
particles; I was deaf to his remostrances, 
and determined to learn Hebrew. My father 
acquiesced, and I commenced its study. But 
in a little time I was tired of this also: I 
reflécted that the dead languages would 
probably be of no service to me, and there- 
fore set my heart upon Italian. 

Having wearied my tutor with my whims, 
he refused toteach me any longer, and ano- 
ther was procured: but it would be need- 
less to mention the various languages, I by 
turns began and abandoned. Tired of Ita- 
lian, Ll reverted to French: this was relin- 


quished for German: and Spanish succeed- 
ed an attempt to learn the Russian dialect. 
My father at length began seriously to take 
me to task, and I promised to pay more 
attention. 





Geometry was now the object of my stu- 
dies; for the first week I was delighted 
ith tangents and secants, talked to the 
choachman of right-angle and triangle, and 
perplexed the cook with paralellograms 
and hexagons. About this time I visited 
an acquaintance who was learning Astrono- 
my; he talked familiarly of Jupiter and 
Saturn, and seemed intimately acquainted 
with the constellations which were utterly 
unknown to me; ashamed of my ignorance, 
I began Astronomy, but ere I had acquired 
tha names of the planets, I forsook it for 
Drawing; this was relinquished to study 
Music, and such was my constancy and at- 
tachment to this pleasing science, that I had 
become acqainted with bass, and could dis- 
tinguih between flats and sharps, before I 
lefi it for Chemistry. 

I had now attained my eighteenth year ; 
and possessed a smattering of almost every 
science, without being perfect in any: 
with these qualifications I began to travel ; 
and in three years time, visite. the principal 
cities in Americaand Europe, and traver- 
sed partof Assia; yet such was the rapidity 
with which I passed through them, that I 
remembere | little of them, except their 
names. Having returned home, and be- 
ing put into possession of the inheritance 
which devolved upon ne at my father’s 
death, and which was principally ready 
money, I purchased a magnificent villa ; 
but my innate whimsicallity, and natural 
fickleness, would not suffer me to be long 
pleased with my new acquisition, and I 
sold my place for half its value: Indeed, I 
have reduced the fortune my father left me, 
from ten thousand dollafs, to one fourth of 
that sum, and yet I am not by nature extra- 
vagant or prodigal. 

Numberless have been the plans which 
I have formed, and various the conditions 
of life which I have tried ; yet all became 
equally distasteful from possession ; all have 
satiated me with their enjoyment. About 
two months ago I purchased a rural cot- 
tage, and a few acres of ground, not ma- 
uy miles from the city. As Iwas v iewing 
my purchase I felt myself suddenly inspir- 
ed by the sacred nine, and therefore nam- 
ed my retreat Parnassus. Workmen were 
immediately employed to render it more 
comformable to its new title. A spring 
which has its source near the house wa; 
cleansed out, and denominated Helicon. 
The curant and gooseberry-bushes have 
been rooted up, and their place supplied 
by laurels. At the lower end of the gar- 
den stands a small building, which former- 
ly served a more ignoble purpose ; bu: 
which I have painted green, and named 
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the ‘* Temple of the Muses.” Upon the: 
walls are painted cight figures, which 
would not be taken for the Aonian maids, 
were it not for their names, which are pla- 
ced above them in large capitals. Perhaps 
you will enquire, “‘ is there not mine mu- 
ses?” I answer “ yes;” but as I have alter- 
ed the name of my negro w ench, f from Di- 
nah to Urania, and as I cannot permit he 
to leave her work to grace the temple, sii 
only takes her place amongst her divine 
sisters occasionally, as the building still 
answers its ancient necessary purpose, not- 
withstanding its late improvement. My 
old plough-horse, who was formerly called 
Dobbin, has been carefully curried, and 
metamorphosed into Pagasus: Jack, the 
plough-boy has a new suit of clothes, and 
represents Pheeton, whilst I myself am 
his father, Apollo. These alterations are 
just completed, and please me so well, that 
1 almost imagine I shall forget my usual 
disposition. To-morrow I begin to write 
poetry, and depend upon it, | will send 
you some of my effusions for insertion in 
your agreeable miscellany. Your’s, &c. 
"“APOL LO; 
Formerly Davip Nincum. 


—_—_—— — 


For the Philade!phiad Repository. 


Music exalts each joy ; allays each grief ! 
ARMSTRONG. 

IN all ages music has justly been held in 
estimation. It is indeed the express lan- 
guage of nature. Through this medium 
we are instinctively prompted to pour 
fourth the effusions of gricfor joy. << It 
is a language of delightful sensations, 
that is far more eloquetit than ‘words; it 
breathes to the ear the clearest intima- 
t10ns.” 

Sacred music is not only calculated to 
inspire the highest pleasure, of which our 
naturesare suscceptible, but also to promote 
our dearest and most ‘important interests, 
It prepares the mind in a very wonderful 
manner, for the reception of those mo- 
mentous truths, which are inseparably con 
nected with our future and eternal hap- 
piness. 

The pious and reflecting mind will readily 
acknowledge the efficacy of we!! regitinted : 
and prepariy selected harmony in public 
worship. How much it contributes to e- 
levate the soul—to detach it from subluna- 
ry things—and to place it upon those ob- 

jects, which are pure, undefiled, andwhich can 
never fade away. Its persuasive accents di- 
late and penetrate the heart: 


Untwisting al! the charms that tie, 


The hidden foul of harmony. MILTONs 
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With what ardent and pathetic zeal do the | vourable to me than many of my fellow- 


psalms invoke religious assemblies to u- 
nite in this sac red. art of devotion; Sing 
praise unto our God, jor tt is pleasant, and 


praise is comely; O sing unto the Lorda new | 


song, Me. 

1 was led to make the preceding remarks, 
from observing that Mr. Law had re- 
commenced his meritorious exertions in 
the instruction of sacred harmony,Mr. Law 
is, | understand, strongly solicite| toengage 
elsewhere as a teacher. ] hope we shall exert 
ourselves to induce him to remain in our 
our city. The metropolis of the union ought 
not to forego the honour and utility of pa- 
tronizing a gentleman of Mr. Law’s un- 
common musical talents. The greatest ad- 
vantage would unquestionbly result to us 
from his services. His exemplary deport- 
ment, piety, and critical knowledge of mu- 
sic, together with a singular felicity in 
preserving order among his pupils, are cir- 
eumstances which should endear him to 
the puble in general, and to all the lovers 
of this valuble science in particular. 


-~_—_—— 





For the Philadelphia Repository. 


The Pedestrian, No. 1. 
TENTANDA VIA EST. 


Patience, thou mild divinity, let thy 
mild influence pervade the breast of every 
reader, aid him to toil through this number, 
and inspire him with the hope that in some 
future one he may meet with something to 
reward the exertion. 

First then, as usual in a prefatory num- 
ber to a periodical paper, let me produce 
my stock of promises, that so some estimate 
may be formed of the probable reward to 
be eventually received by the reader for 
his forbearance and perseverance. The 
design of this publication i is to amuse and 
to instruct. This, it is true, has been the 
avowed purpose of every scribbler who has 
thought himself qualified to convey instruc- 
tion or amusement to mankind, however 
“Thisc ‘ably disappointed he may have been 
in the issue. Novelty is the grand attrac- 
{ion which binds the attention of men as in 

It is that consequently 


n ic spell. 
ar. ea be the object to which all wri- 


ters wish to attain, and in this respect, I 
shall not deviate from the beaten track. 

My having many liesure hours-has induced 
me te frequently take a ramble in the envi- 
yons of this large and populous city, and to 
the same motive may be attributed my in- 
tentions of making public those adventures 
which | meet «ith in my perambalations. 
Fortune has been in a greater degree fa- 


| 





creatures, whose merits were at least e- 

qual, and frequently superior. I therefore 
consider it as my duty to participate with 
the poor and tue wretched in those benefits 
which I enjoy. I wish not to assume any 
importance, but merely inform the rea- 
der of these facts, that they may operate as 
an introduction to the following series of 
numbers. They will contain the tales of 
distress, or of prosperity, which may occur 
in my rambles, that, in my opinion, will be 
probable to interest the feelings of the rea- 
der, to awaken in his bosom sympathising 
sensations, or draw the ‘sigh of humanity 
for the misfortunes of poor frail mortals, 
doomed by the frowns of fortune, and the 
keen blasts of adversity, to encounter all the 
ills of penury. When I first determined 
to assume the pen, I felt myself at a loss 
respecting the title I should adopt. My 
peregrinations required that I should assume 
a name which would be indicative of the 
contents of my papers, and this ought to 
be that of a Rambicr. This would not do, 
for a celebrated work had already appeared 
under that name, and I detest plagiarism 
as much as I do the idea of purloining the 
real property, of any kind, of another per- 
son. The Wanderer was monopolized by 
a brother scribbier; and although his work 


had never obtained the important form of 


a volume, yet it would border too much 
on abhorred plagiarism to assume it. At 
length I happened to stumble upon the pre- 
sent title, and after having recurred to va- 
rious periodical works, and finding none 
with the appellation I had fixed on, I sat 
down contented. A few moments had e- 
lapsed ere I recollected that there was ano- 
ther obstacle yet to be surmounted—a mot- 
to ;—nothing could be done without a mot- 
to, especially at the commencement ofa 
work. I pondered and re-pondered, but I 
could recur to nothing but the motto I have 
taken, from my favourite author,that would 
be in the smallest degree appropriate, and 
that had been quoted by I know not how 
many. But after mature deliberation, I 
concluded that a quotation was no p'agia- 
rism, and although. it had been used fre- 
quently, yet it was none the worse for the 
wear, and consequently I. was authorised 
to adapt it to my purpose. Thus having 

overcome the principal difficulties, I thought 
there remained no impediment to be remov- 
ed. Alas! I recollected that I was going 
to appear in a character perfectly novel, 
and that being totally unaccustomed to it, 
I ought to be particularly careful, and se- 
lect those expressions which were suitable 
for an anthor to use. 


en 


a. pees =e pre ve 


But pedantry is my 
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aversion, 
coming to my aid, pointed out what I had 
befure overlooked, that I was to remain in- 
cognito, and consequently if my work was 
damned by the public voice, yet, persona!- 

ly I should escape condemnation. This, 
it is true, was a relief, though I] mortally 
hate to owe my safety@#> my being un- 
known; but seeing no better mode, I con- 
sequently adopted it. There yet remained 
a dificulty which I did not know how to 
obviate, and I therefore determined to 
submit, in this case, to the indulgence of 
the reader. This impediment to my pur- 
suit after fame, was that detestable fault 
of egotism, so universally despised. I was 
determined, however, to recur to the mercy 
of the reader in this instance, and hope that 
the impossibility, in existing circumstances 
to avoid it, would be a strong argument in 
palliation ofimy offence. Thus, kind, gen- 
tle and indulgent reader, 1 have sur- 
mounted all these obstacles, introduced 
myself to your notice, and offered you 
the first fruits of my labours. U. 








For the Philadeiphia Repository. 
The Gazer, No. 1 


“ WHAT a contemptible profession— 
‘« to stand gazing at the actions, at the be- 
ee agin of your companions. Certainly 
“‘ a person who is possessed of no more de- 
** cency of behaviour than gazing, cannot 
“ be expected to write any thing that will 
be either instructlye or amusing to those 
“« who are condescending enough) to peruse 
* his ludicrous lucubrations.”—Such, _ it 
is most probable, will be the sentiments of 
those who cast their eye at my title—Be 
calm for a moment my friend, consider what 
I mean by gazing.—Consider the actions 
of my illustrious predecessors, the Spectator 
and Looker-on,the former describing himse'f 
in one of his papers, soas. to be known by 
his correspondents, says,that whenever they 
see a collection of pébdple discoursing, or 
whenever a mob is drawn together, they 
may doubtess find him in the midst of them 
gazing at them ; and what is /vooking-on but 
gazing. hus you see gazing is not so 
contemptible a business.—But I have pro- 
ceeded sufficiently far in this strain; let me 
desist from it, and inform you of my designs. 

It is far from my inte ntion to notice any 
little straying “beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence, or faux pos, in domestic scenes—I 
have sufficient candour, if occasion requires, 
io inform them of it in private—and c- 
nonglr generosity to forgive.—But when 
tue bold agressor, regardless of the dic- 


and very luckily remembrance’ 
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tates of reasonand laws of morality, usurps 
the power of trampling them under feet— 
betrays and deserts helpless innocence— 
insults the unprotected—and defrauds the 
undesigning, then let him prepare for the 
sterness of my pen—Perhaps he will at 
first bid defiance to the laws of reason and 
justice—and as the almost uncenquerable 
elephant, when first entrapped, scorns the 
feeble attempts of men to restrain him, ex- 
erts his utmost strength, and makes his ene- 
mies fly before him, yet calmly at lengih 
submits to his fate, and becomes docile ; 
so perhaps this offender may at length I's- 
ten coclly to the voice of reason—perceive 
the errors of his conduct—thank the Gazer 
for observing them, and his pen for inform- 
ing himofthem. ButI do not intend to em- 
ploy all my time in holding up to my fellow 
citizens the evil of their conduct ; such an 
attempt would soon disgust them, and I 
hope | should not have occasion to do it. 
Such is our nature, that it is disagreeable to 
have our faults always presented to us, 
however gently they may be touched upon: 
1 shall therefore occasionally exert my fa- 
culties to amuse as well as to instruct 
them, and if I have not the good fortune to 
please, it cannot be attributed to the want 
of desire. But indeed I cannot expect 
to please all, it is what has never been 
done. Tastes, dispositions and senti- 
ments, are so different, that it must indeed 
be a paper admirably diversified, to suit 
every one. Knowing the impossibility of 
this, Ido not attempt it; nay,.I would not 
desire it. But should my lucubrations meet 
the approbation of the “ discerning few,” 
it is all 1 can expect. 

The writer of this has once before 
appeared in a periodical line, to consid- 
crable satisfaction; that, added to a re- 
lationship he can claim with his predeces- 
sor, the Looker-on, has not a little encour- 
aged him in the present undertaking.—The 
Gazer will at all times be thankful for any 
literary communications, and will treat his 
correspondents, should he be favoured with 
any, with the greatest attention. It has 
been his destiny to meet with a great num- 
ber of disappointments aud caprices of for- 
tune during his life, which probably may 
assist him in giving advice to others; and 
during his labours, should he cause happi- 
ness to smile over the heads of the oppres- 
sed, should he reclaim any from vice, or 
mitigate the sorrows of any of his fellow 
citizens, he shall think himself fully com- 
pensated for his labours. O. 


° 
Remark.—Ifycushould escape the cen- 
"re of others, hope not to escape your Own. 


— 





TO! MASS co Fis ss Back. 


Wilt thou, fair excellence! with patience 
hear, 

How Ladmire thycharms, thy mind revere? 

Yes ; mild as Zephyrs in sweet-scented May, 

When gently o’er the flow’ry lawn they 
piay, (thou art, 

And sportive breathe their odours sweet, 

And innocent as they, thy virgin heart. 

If fictions wake the poet’s sacred lyre, 

And strains of sweetest harmony inspire ; 

If adulation can in magic verse, 

Ideal worth—ideal charms rehearse: 

Can such a mind, such charms, such worth 
as thine, 


Fail to inspire the consecrated line? s.R 








Appison, after along and manly, but 
vain struggle with his distemper, dismissed 
his physicans, and with them all hopes of 
life. But with his hopes of life, he dismis- 
sed not his concerns for the living, but sent 
for a youth nearly related, and finely ac- 
complished, but not above being the bet- 
ter for good impressions froma dying friend. 
He came, but life glimmering in the sock- 
et, the dying friend was silent; after a de- 
cent and proper pause, the youth said, 
** Dear Sir! you sent for me, I believe, and 
“« T hope you have some commands, if you 
* have, I shall hold them most sacred.” 
May distgnt ages not only hear but feel the 
reply !—Forcibly grasping the youth’s hand, 
he softly said, “* See in what peace a Chris- 
tian can die.” He spoke with difficulty, 
and svon expired. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
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MARRIED....In this City....On the 
27th inst. Mr Charles Stewart, lumber 
merchant, to the amiable Miss. Catharine 
Greenwood, daughter of John Green wood, 
state of Delaware....On the $d inst. by the 
R. R. Bishop White, Mr. John Henry, 
merchant, to the amiable Miss York...On 
the 3d inst. by Rev. Mr. Ustick, Mr. 
John Cornell to Miss Mary Whitlingberry 
...On the 3d, by the R. R. Bishop Whir-, 
William Serjeant, Esq. to Miss Elizabeth 
B. Morgan, daughter of General Morgan. 

seeeeeee At Powelton, on the 29th ult. by 


the R. R. Bishop White, Charles W. Hare, 


Esg. to Miss Ann Emlin. 
weeeeAt Newtown, in Buck’s County, 
on the 27 ult. by the Rev. James Boyd, 
Mr. John Slack to Miss Jane Harvey. 
DIED....In this City....On the 29th ult. 
Dr. Robert Bass, an old and much respect- 
ed citizen. 
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essed North Carolina, Gen. Joseph 
M’Dowell, late of the 
house of Representatives, 


men ber Federal 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘© W. B.” is informed that Mr. Law is not the author 


of the “ Communication” in the 29h number of the 
Repository. No particular society, or individual, wes 
charged, in that communication, with “ guackery:” 
the term there is evidently used ina geneial sense, 
as we speak of quackery in physic, or in any 
other profession; and therefore ueither the ‘ Uran- 
iam Society,” nor any other society whatever, re- 
quires a defence from the charge there exhibited. 
‘The editor disclaims all partiality for Mr. Law, or 
his friends, and is incapabie of judging of the com- 
parative abilities of that gentleman as a musical p1o- 
fessor; but W. 8. in his remarks, exhibits such char 

ges, pointed at Mr. Law as an individual, (a case 71.~ 
terially different from the general charge of ‘quack- 
ery,” in the communication above reterred to) that 
the editor does not think himself bound by any prin 

ciple of imparticiity, to give publicity io them, un- 
less the writer vhinks proper to take the responsibility 
of their meeting the public eye entirely upon him-~ 
self,—in which case it will be necessary to leave his 
name and address at the office. 

The editor lately received a note, informing him, that 

the two letters which appeared in the 31st and 34h 

numbers of the Repository, headed, “ Courtship, Ly 

A. B.” are not origizal, but were copied from a book 

in the City Library, entitled, “ Skerches, by Arthw 

Brown ;” and during the present week, he received 

a letter from A. B. (who had probably been warned 

of the information lodged against him) attempting to 

justify his conduct on the ground that if these pieces 
had appeared as copied, they would have failed of an- 
swering the end the copier had in view; which was 
to reach reproof to a young lady of his acquaintance. 
who, it must be supposed, followed a line of conduct 
similar to that of Julia; and adds, that the young la- 
dy ‘‘ appears, from her” subsequent ‘ conversation 
and conduct, to have pondered on their contents” 
This is acting upon the maxim, “that the end justi- 
fies the means;” a maxim that may suit A. B, but 
will not go down with the public, nor be submitted 
to by the editor; who has, on a former occasion, decid- 
ediy declared his sense of such condu@. It would 
therefore be.a folly to reason the matters But he 
begs leave to inform these young gentlemen (and 
their youth is perhaps the only excuse that can be 
offered for them) who have been so imprudent as to 
copy articles, and send them to the office as original, 
and such as may attempt the like in future, that if 
the present intimation is not attended to, sheir 
names shall be cnacen by a place in the Index to the 

Jirst volume of the Repository. 

Apollo's Letter,” which appears in this week's Reposi- 

tory, contains a very excellent satire on a certain 

description of persons,—the editor, however, has 
some doubts of its originality, which he would be 
happy to have removed. 

The letter from ‘4 Young Artist,” isqgnder conside- 
ration. 

“ The Pcdestrian,” and “ The Gazer,” have cpened 
their budget; but have exposed nothing to public 
view but promises; an article that is to be had very 
cheap in every hole aril corner of the city. It is 
to be hoped, however, that their succeeding num- 
bers will produce *ware of amore substantial na- 
ture. 

“ Answer to R. W's Quéwtion,” “ Leander's Elegy to 
a Friend,” “ Tyro's Questions,” &c. will appear next 
week. 





&> The Subscribers to the Philadelphia Repo- 
sitory are respectfully informed thet their 
11th payment will be collected an Saturday 
next, by the Carriers. 
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TEMPLE of the MUSES. 
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For the Puttapetpuia Repository. 


LIN €E 8, 
Said to be written among the ruins of a Monas- 
try on the borders of Piedmont, in Italy. 


BENEATH these gothic walls with moss 
o’orspread, (head, 
Which high io air hang threat’ning o’er my 
I love to ruminate on times jong past. 
W hen here,a stranger to « ar’s howling blast, 
The monk with ieok demure, and solenin 
pace, (race, 
Disciaiun’d all converse with the human 
Save these who, like himself, with slavish 
pride, 
The cheerful customs of the world deride ; 
And self-devoted to monastic gloom, 
With eye of apathy beheld toc tomb; 
W bere wuenthey found life’s cheerless jour- 
ney o’er, (more, 
And the warm tide by them was telt no 
Receiv’d the stroke that every mortal must, 
Doom’d ameng sa.nts to ingle into dust— 
Within these walis where once the cloister’d 
fur, (the air; 
Sigh’d at past scenes, and wish’d tu breathe 
W here free from superstition’s dar x control, 
They mignctindulge the feelings of the soul, 
The boding owl hides his detested head, 
Andruin stalks wich fierce destructive tread ; 
Here the foul birds of might with pierciog 
cry, . (lie ; 
Sgek the dark nest where craving nurstlings 
The her’n’s shrill note the tow’ring wails 
resound, (round. 
While echo spreads the gloomy shrieks a- 
Aiong the walks adorw’dwith mourntul yew, 
I musing call past agesto my view, — 
W hen bigots to their gidomy errors blind, 
The brisk emotions of the heart confin’d ; 
Bade Beauty cease to please th’ enraptur’d 
eye, 
And ev’ry breast the power of love defy ; 
Tore from the heart each sense of filial love, 
And bade Keligion place the mind above 
All earthly cotwforts that are form’d to cheer 
Life’s thorny way. «ud make us happy here; 
With harsh decree seai’dche fairvirgin’sdvom 
To all the horrors of a living tomb; 
Bade her the pleasures of the world resign, 
And to oblivion former joys consign ; 
Condemi'd@ecluded from connections dear, 
To drop in soijrude the silent tear; 
erhaps with feeble voice she pays to heav’a, 
Those vows that first were toa lover giv’n 
Thou, pure Religion, wast by Heav’a de- 
sign’d ) 
To cheer and to illume the human mind, 
And point the road to Heav’n eut to 
mankind; 
But notin wyless glooms to wrap the soul, 
Aud the wart feelings of the heart control; 
Not :o seciude the fair in convents drear, 
No much-iov’d friends with svething con- 
verse near. 
With treinbling voice they pious anthems 
raise, (praise ; 
And with a falt’ring tongue their Maker 








O’er every sense lethargic slumbers creep, 


‘Or scenes regretted make thei: watch and 


Weep, 

Tilldeath approaches, then they kissthe rod, 

And bless the stroke that takes thein to 
their Gop 

Thro’ these lone aisles where solemn silence 
reigus, 

Once fluw’d such heav’nly and melodious 
strains, 

That would constrain belief, the cloister’d 
fiir 

Put up to Heav’n the voluntary pray’r. 

Buc no !—when to their narrow cell retir’d, 

they felt their breasts with other feelings 
fir’d; 

Found it in vain to strive with Nature’s 
pow’r, 

And in keen sorrow spent the lonely hour; 

Or pensivestroll’d among the tow’ring trees, 

Whose tops, high waving, own the genial 
breeze, 

Adown the walks where no fair flowrets 
bloom, 

But dusky cypress shed tunereal gloom, 

J illo’er their bosoms melting languors steal, 

Then to the Great Supreme they humbiy 
kneel, 

To give the fiat merciful and just, 

And their frail bodies mingle with the dust. 


J. 
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For the Puittapetpnia REPOSITORY. 


MR. HOGAN, 
The following Sew lines were the first ever attempted by 
the Author, by giving them a place in yougeRepositor 
EOOrs ay giving P Jy ry 
you will oblige a Subscriber. 


O! sweet Elvira! mistress of my heart, 

Whose charms pierce deeper than the ar- 
row’s dart; 

W hose hand aione can soothe my harrow’d 
breast, 

And make my mind serene, my soul at rest. 


O! dearest maid! dare I my wish impart, 
Ah, dare I hope to gain your hand & heart; 
To lead thee, dearest fair, to Hymen’s 
shrine, 
And there your future fate unite with mine. 
S. 
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For the Puitaperputa Repository. 


ACROSTIC. 


W hen brave Columbians burst oppression’s 
bands, 

A nd o’er our shores was spread his blood. 
stain’d hands ; 

S ereae, unmov’d, unshaken in ber cause ; 

He stood to guard his country’s rights ang 
laws ; 

In battle fearless of the frowns of fate ; 

N or less in council, than in astion gieat. 

G reat chief! thy tame thro’ ev'ry laud shai! 
spread, 

T hough thou art number’d with the meul- 
Wring dvad, 

On ev’:y shove thy name shall be belovw'd, 

Nor from iemé’s records ever be remov'd. 

ABEL RILAHRMAM, 


Philadelphia Repository and Weekly Register. 


For the Purtapetpnuta Repository. 
MR. HOGAN, 


Please to insert the following as a counterpart to the 
* Younc Man's Amusement,” in your last number, 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ AMUSEMENT’. 


Reading plays, or novels scanning ; 
Or interviews with young men planning; 
Or thinking every eye that glances, 
Something charming in them fancies. 
Tripping thro’ the streets so pretty, 
Oglug beaus throughout the city; 
Or thro* the window siily peeping, 
Or dreaming of their beaus when sleeping ; 
Or wishing Hymen near at hand, 
To tie them with his silken band; 
Or calling Cupid with his torch, 
Po light the way to Hymen’s porch. 
But ove idea thro’ the whole, 
Can occupy the maiden's soul; - 
Deny it, Ladies, if you can, 
And that idea is—a MAN. 
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THE DRUM. 

I hate that. Dru’; discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, avd round : 
To thoughtless youth it pleasure yields, 
And lures trom cities, and from fields, 

To sell their liberty for charms 

Of tawdry law and glitt’ring arms ; » 

And when Ambition’'s voice commands, 

To march, and fight, and fall in foreign 
lands. 


O . Ww . 


I hate the Drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading rouad, and round, and round: 
To me it talks of ravag’d plains, 

And burning towns, and . uin’d swains, 

And mangied limbs, and dying groahs, 

And widow’s tears, and orphan’s moans; 

And all that mis’ry’s hand bestows, 

To filithe catalogue of human woes. 
SCOTT. 


[ Tbe above lines cre a concise, but beautiful satire upon 
all despotic Governments; but do not apply to a free 
Government, like thai of the Uniten Statas.] 


SIMILIS SIMILI GAUDET, 


When Chloe’s picture was to Chioe shown, 
Adorn’d with charms & beauty nor her own, 
W here Hogarth, picying nuture, kindly made 
such lips, such eyes, as Chioe never had; 
Ye god»! she cries, in extacy of heart, 
How near can nature be express’d by art ! 
Well, ic is wond’rouSl.ke !—nay, let me die, 
fhe very pouting lip,—the killing eye! 

Bluntand severe, as Manly in the play, 
Dow iright repries, Like, madam. do you say? 
The picture bears this likeness, it i true,— 
The canvas painted is, and sv are you. 





* * Subscriptions for this Paper reckived at 
the Ovice, No. 51, South Third-street, pricé 
6h cents each number, payadle every jour 
weeks; or threz dollars a year to those wid 
pay in advance Subscribers at a distance 
either lo pay in advance, or procure some 
responsible person tn the City, to become un- 
sweratle fer the money as tt becomes dus. 
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